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THE HOLY SPIRIT’S RELATION TO 
BELIEVERS. 


The Holy Ghost dwells in all believers. 
“No man can say that Jesus is the Lord, but 
by the Holy Ghost.” ‘If any man have not 
the spirit of Christ he is none of his.’”” Even 
to the carnal Corinthians the apostle declares, 
“Know ye not that ye are the temple of God, 
and that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?” 
His operations may be hindered, and the 
manifestations of His gracious presence clouded; 
He may be thwarted, grieved, and even finally 
quenched ; but the Spirit of God dwells in 
every true believer, 

_It seems, therefore, that when we, as _be- 
lievers, pray for the Holy Ghost to come /o us, 
Or upon us, we are not praying exactly in har- 
mony with facts. Of course it is well under- 
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stood what is meant, though our expressions 
may not be psychologically accurate. We 
want a more powerful realization, a richer 
manifestation of His sanctifying, comforting, 
and empowering presence ; and, desiring this, 
we pray as if we were now wholly destitute ot 
the Spirit, and were seeking His presence as a 
new and hitherto unknown experience, which 
is not really the case unless we have forfeited 
our justification. 

The Scriptural view of the subject would 
seem to be that what we as true—though it 
may be still carnal—believers need to pray for 
is, not for us to have more of the Spirit, but 
for the Spirit to have more of us, that all on 
our part which grieves, hinders, restrains Him 
shall be put away (‘‘ cleanse yourselves,’”’ ‘‘ put 
off the old man,” etc.), so that He may have 
full possession of us, and, unthwarted and unre- 
strained, may be able to carry on His blessed 
work, and accomplish His gracious purposes 
concerning us. 

Let me illustrate. I contract with a painter 
to paint and decorate my house. He sends a 
thoroughly competent man, with all necessary 
materials. The workman takes possession of 
the house; but the work progresses slowly. 
Why? Well, I have locked sundry doors, and 
piled up lumber in-the corridors, and the man 
cannot go on with his work. What is wanted 
is—not that I should ask the contractor to 
‘¢ send the painter,’’ or to let me have “‘ more 
of the painter ’’—not more of the painter for 
the house, but more of the house for the paint- 
er. Give the painter a chance. Open the 
barred doors, clear away the obstructing lum- 
ber, and he will carry on the work to a satis- 
factory completion, according to contract. 


When the Jews were engaged in rebuilding 
the walls of Jerusalem, they found themselves 
greatly hindered by the ‘‘ much rubbish” 
(Neh. iv. 10). When that was removed the 
work went on gloriously. So with the Holy 
Spirit in the heart. He enters it to beautify 
and adorn its every chamber; He comes to 
build up its waste places and rehabilitate it in 
the holiness and strength of God; but the 
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Beautifier and Builder is hindered by the much | dignity of manner, which irresistibly attracted 
rubbish and old lumber in the shape of diso-|the love and respect of the whole household; 
bedience, mild deceptions, idols of one kind | ever vigilant to anticipate the wants of all, and 
and another, unbelief, worldly-mindedness, and |to contribute to their real comfort and happi- 
self-indulgence harbored, and so the work is|ness, by gently endeavoring to guide the 
delayed. Let these be put away, and let the | subjects of her Christian solicitude and motherly 
believer yield himself to the Holy Ghost in |care, into those paths of duty and self-restraint, 
unreserved consecration and unwavering faith, |in which she well knew happiness and peace 
he will soon feel the power and comfort of the | could alone be found.” 
Sanctifier in his soul. The late Judge Haines a short time before 
Our line of thought is in harmony with the|his death gave a similar testimony. ‘‘ Your 
apostle’s injunction, ‘‘Be filled with the|mother,’’ said he, ‘‘was one of the most 
Spirit.” As if to say, Ye have the Spirit|excellent of women. My admiration of her 
dwelling in you, but have not yet realized His |amounted almost to adoration. I deemed my- 
full power. Ye have been ‘‘sealed with that|self a particular favorite, and, though prone to 
Holy Spirit of promise ;” but there are doors | mischief, I could not bear the thought of dis- 
to be unlocked and rooms to be occupied|pleasing her. Her influence over me in 
before it can be truly said that ye are “filled | restraining my erratic proclivities, and stimu- 
with all the fullness of God.’’ lating me to proper effort, was more than that 
I have put the matter in this way with a view | of any other human being, and yet she never 
to help some who, like myself, have been stum |chided or admonished me. ‘The control she 
bled by expressions that do not seem to har-| exercised over me was by the kindliness of her 
monize exactly with the teachings of the apos-|mature, and the winning sweetness of her 
tles. When analyzed they are found to mean | manner.” 
just what we mean by altogether different terms,| Many statements verbal or written, of a 
yet accuracy is desirable as far as possible. |similar nature, might be added. 
How much trouble grows out of careless defi- Of herservice in the Church her son thus 
nitions. And how many are aimlessly praying | writes: ‘‘ My mother was not a less interested 
to-day for the Holy Ghost who would be far | member of the Society than her husband. There 
more profitably employed in ‘‘ cleansing them- | wasa perfect agreement between them as to 
selves from all filthiness of the flesh and/doctrinal truths, and full sympathy in their 
spirit,” and clearing away the rubbish—| religious opinions. She early sought that 
whose prior duty and first work are to pay peace which the world cannot give, and was 
their debts, forgive their fellow-men, put away | enabled to dedicate herself unreservedly to the 
the covetous and niggardly spirit, and conse-|service of the Redeemer. Obedient toa sense 
crate themselves wholly and unreservedly to| of duty and inspired by Christian love, which 
God. And the same Spirit who jealously de-| mellowed her spirit and kindled holy desires 
sireth us will give the willing soul grace to do | for the happiness of others, she began to speak 
this; ‘‘for it is God who (by His Spirit)! jn public meetings for worship early in the 
worketh in you, both to will and to do of His/| year 1805. Her addresses were full of unction, 


good pleasure.’”’— Advocate of Bible Holiness.\ and were delivered with a force and propriety 


lof expression and sweetness of manner, that 
| awoke the interest and touched the sensibilities 
A CHRISTIAN LADY OF THE OLp Of the hearer. Her fluency was remarkable. 
SCHOOL. She never paused for a word or failed to select 
eae ithe best. Ihave heard my father, who was a 
A. D. 1779—1813. good judge of language, say repeatedly, that 
| he never knew her to utter a sentence that he 
thought he could improve.’”” Her beautiful gift 
Another correspondent, Samuel Rodman, who | was exercised with meekness and diffidence, and, 
was a pupil at the same time, says, ‘‘ Thy | being in no haste to use it but only in submission 
mother was one of those uncommon women, |to a will superior to her own, she grew in it, 
in whom the elements of female excellence and soon became a well approved and accepta- 
were so happily combined by nature, I am) ble minister.” 
inclined to think, before they were moulded| In connection with this record of her re- 
and confirmed by divine grace, that she com- ligious life it is pleasant to read : ‘‘ An enthu- 
manded the love and esteem of all who knew | siastic lover of nature, she used to enjoy, with 
her. Of the reality of these qualities, no’ peculiar relish, short drives for an hour in the 
better evidence can be asked than the unani-| late afternoons in summer about the beautiful 
mous verdict of the scholars with whom I was | country that surrounds the school establish- 
connected as inmates of the family, among ment; and my father was often lured away 
whom she daily moved with an unfalter-| from his studies by an invitation to such little 
ing kindness and winning affability, and humble! excursions ; and although he was too severe & 
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yotary of abstract science to be particularly 
interested in natural scenery, there was no 
common care he would not put aside when the 
invitation came.”’ 

Thus passed thirteen years of happy married 
life, in which, as a beloved companion and 
helpmeet of her honored husband, she shared 
his responsibilities and cares, and brightened 
the daily routine of his professional duties. 

Then comes the closing chapter of this sweet 
story of real life, and Christian love and ser- 
vice two or three generations ago. A severe 
cold, caught one day from exposure to a 
summer shower, while her husband was driving 
her out for her health, which had been deli- 
cate, resulted in a dangerous attack of pneumo- 
nia; and finally in theiliness which gradually 
terminated her life. 

We need not dwell on the long struggle, of 
more than a year, with the disease; or on the 
patient resignation of both wife and husband to 
the Lord’s will as they saw at last the inevitable 
result; how ‘‘his favorite manuscripts were 
all laid aside,”’ and all the dearest interests. of 
his heart centered in his care for her. 

It is very touching to read how, while she 
was absent with some friends seeking strength 
from the pure mountain air, her little son 
sickened and died; and how her husband, 
fearing the shock that it might cause her, hurried 
off after the funeral that he might gently break 
the sad news to her himself; how she learned 
of his coming a half-hour before he reached 
her, and at once understood it all, and with 
Christian resignation could greet him with the 
language, ‘‘ The Lord gave and the Lord hath 
taken away, blessed be the name of the Lord.” 


Yet though she bore with brave patience 

this, and all her other trials, they evidentl 
weakened her hold on life, and she soon passed 
away, in peaceful assurance of faith, to that 
bright home where there is no more sorrow nor 
parting; and where God Himself shall wipe 
away the tears from every eye. 
_ Her beloved husband, as _ we reverently be- 
lieve, has joined her there; with that “innu- 
merable company, who have come out of 
great tribulation, and have washed their robes 
and made them white in the blood of the 
Lamb.” 

And though our blessed Saviour tells us that 
“they who are accounted worthy to attain that 
world neither marry nor are given in marriage,” 
yet we cannot doubt that in some manner His 
redeemed ones are permitted to rejoin, in 
sweet companionship, those whom they loved 
onearth ; and with expanded powers, and all 
their sanctified graces of character, to glorify 
and praise Him, whom they sought to serve 
together, while here. 

As they recount, in loving remembrance, on 
the banks of deliverance, all His dispensations 
of mercy towards them, they are doubtless able 


to comprehend the meaning and the wisdom 
of much that once seemed so hard to under- 
stand ; and comparing their ‘‘ light afflictions” 
which were ‘‘ only for a moment,’’ with the 
full fruition of their ‘‘ exceeding and eternal 
weight of glory,” 


«They smile upon the troubled path 
And wonder why they wept at all.” 


THoMas KIMBER. 
Richmond Hill, L. I., Second month 2nd, 1883. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF THE EARLY 
CHRISTIAN CHURCHES. 


The Bampton, Oxford, Lectures for 1880. 
By Edwin Hatch, M. A., &¢. 


(Continued from page 434.) 

To the office of bishop, as well as to that 
of presbyter, there seems at first to have been 
attached the idea of Priority alone; not 
exclusive possession of authority, or even 
peculiarity of function. Such an one was 
simply the ‘‘ chairman of a committee,” or the 
president of a council. He was proeséos ; 
that is, one leading or going before the others ; 
that was all.* 

But when Christian communities became 
numerous, some of them being in outlying 
country places, the presiding officer (episco- 
pos) of a city was looked to as a centre of 


administration. A tendency to the formation 


of a presidency was then very common in 
other, Gentile associations, as well as in those 
of Christians. 

Moreover, the supremacy of the Apostles in 
the Church naturally suggested some lingering 
of a like authority, in the hands of their im- 
mediate successors, and other men of superior 
abilities and qualifications. Especially was 
that the case during the first and the early part 
of the second century ; while men were look- 
ing for the speedy return of Christ to reign 
over His kingdom upon the earth. 

After Jerusalem was destroyed, and our 
Lord seemed to have ‘‘ delayed His coming,” 
another theory of the Church came in; name- 
ly, that it was to resemble the Jewish theocracy, 
with its priests and high priest, its Levites and 
altars of sacrifice. Rome became the centre 
instead of Jerusalem. Peter's (asserted) suc- 
cessor was made the vicegerent of Christ 
upon earth; with his council of chief (cardi- 
nal) bishops, and, under them, presbyters and 
deacons, deans, canons, etc., in large number 
and in various places. 

Besides the convenience, almost necessity, 
of centralization of authority for adminis- 
tration, another demand occurred for it, 
when diversity of doctrine (heresy) began 


*lt seems to the present writer, almost strange that this 
word froestos is not named by etymologists as a fossibée origin 
or the word frtest (Anglo-Saxon freost), instead of presbyter, 
from which it is commonly said to have been derived, 
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to threaten the unity of the 
When ‘doctors’? and presbyters disagreed, 
who should decide? Tertullian and others 
then laid stress on apostolic tradition. We 
can hardly, in our day, with Bibles in all our 
houses, entirely realize how, in the second, 
third and fourth centuries, authoritative teach- 


ing must have been craved in the midst of 


the multitude of voices. And unity of doc- 
trine, as well as of discipline, then required 
that, at least for each community, the decision 


on mooted questions should rest with one| readmission of a penitent. 


person. Gradually, also (under Innocent I. 
and Leo the Great, in a time not reached by 


Church. | ‘* theoretically in the right.’’ That it became 


impossible in practice, was simply because 
corruption had already made great progress in 
the Church. 

Hatch makes but little of the “rite” of 
ordinance of Christian presbyters by the * lay. 
ing on of hands.’? This was, he tells us, in 
use not only among the Jews in local courts, 
and in admitting a scholar to study or to teach, 
but in the Christian Church even in the 
admission of an ordinary member, and the 
It was always 
accompanied by prayer. Augustine resolvesit 
into a prayer. (Lyman Coleman understands 


the book before us) this centralization and|it as the Zifting up of hands, equivalent, in a 
unity attained its complete consolidation in| Christian assembly, to an acclamation or vote 
the supremacy of the bishop of Rome, the|of approval.) Very far is all this from the 


Pope. 


notion ‘‘that ordination was conceived in 


E. Hatch fully admits that the liberty of|early, as it undoubtedly was in later times, 
prophesying not only prevailed in the Apos-|as conferring special and exclusive spiritual 
tolic age, but continued to exist after that age | powers.”’ 


had passed away. The Apostolic Constitu- 
tions, dating about the end of the third cen- 
tury, expressly contemplate the existence of 
preaching by laymen: ‘‘ Even if a teacher be 
a layman, still if he be skilled in the word and 
reverent in habit, let him teach : for the Scrip- 
ture says, ‘ they shall be all taught of God.’”’ 
A few more sentences from these Bampton 
Lectures may be quoted here: ‘In those 
early days, before the doors of admission were 
thrown wide open, before children were ordina- 
rily baptized and men grew up from their 
earliest years as members of a Christian society, 
before Christianity had become a fashionable 
religion and gathered into its net fish ‘ of every 
kind,’ both good and bad—the mere mem- 
bership of a Christian Church was in itself a 
strong presumption of the possession of high 
spiritual qualifications. The Christian was in 
a sense which has often since been rather a 
satire than a metaphor, ‘a member of Christ,’ 
a ‘king and priest unto God.’ The whole 
body of Christians was upon a level: ‘all ye 
are brethren.’ The distinctions which St. 
Paul makes are based not upon office, but upon 
varieties of spiritual power. They are caused 
by the diversity of the operations of the Holy 
Spirit. They are consequently personal and 
individual. They do not mark off class from 
class, but one Christian from another.’’ 


But organization went on,—not altogether, 
we may be sure, according to a Divine order. 
Offices and office-bearers acquired more and 
more relative importance and power. Not, 
however, without reaction against such a 
tendency. First in Asia Minor, then in Africa, 
afterwards in Italy, the Montanists reasserted 
the place of spiritual gifts as contrasted with 
official rule. About the end of the second 
century, Tertullian, the greatest defender of 
the faith of his age, joined in the support of 
this protest; which, as E. Hatch says, was 


(To be continued.) 


sername 





From The Indianapolis Journal. 
REFORM IN PENAL CODES. 


BY CHAS. F. COFFIN. 
George Fox and other early Friends had 
much experience in various prisons in England, 


'some of which were filthy beyond description. 


His attention was thus drawn practically to the 
evils connected with them. Sewel, the histo- 
rian of Friends, says that in 1651: 

‘*He was put in a lousy, stinking place 
amongst thirty felons, where he had no bed, 
and was kept almost halfa year. It grieved him 
to hear their foul language, and he reproved 
them for their wicked words and evil carriage 
toward each other, and people did admire that 
he was so preserved amongst this bad company 
without being defiled by their conversation ; 
but the fear of the Lord so prevailed in his 
heart that he could not be charged with any 
evil word or action while there, yet he per- 
ceived that it was dangerous to converse with 
such a naughty crowd, and therefore he laid 
before the judges what a hurtful thing it was 
that prisoners should lie long in jail, because 
they learned wickedness, one of another, in 
talking of their bad deeds, and that therefore, 
speedy justice ought to be done.” 

Here was a beginning amongst Friends of a 
public appeal for a reform in prisons. Two 
points are especially alluded to which still 
remain unchanged, 230 years later, in our 
own favored land—one is the promiscuous 
intermingling of prisoners in jails, and another 
the great delay which so often occurs in bring- 
ing the accused to a speedy trial. This appeal 
was renewed and pressed in various forms for 
fifty years, on account of its personal bearing Up* 
on Friends, but in no age of the Society has it 
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been neglected. Friends have ever stood as|in particular usually fail to accomplish an ap- 
advocates for a better and more judicious sys- | prenticeship for an honest life of industry, but 
tem of prisons. it effectually secures, in many instances, a 

THE GENERAL OBJECT IN VIEW, training for future crime and brutality, by 
means of the demoralizing influence of the 
association of prisoners on the public works.” 

2. The training to industrial habits of the 
convicts, by employment at hard but unprofit- 
able labor, by which they may be enabled to 
overcome the habits of idleness which lie at 
the foundation of so much of the crime which 
exists in the land. 

3. The introduction of ‘‘ indeterminate 
sentences, or sentences until reformation,” 
and the extending of the kindred principle of 
task labor, or requirements of so much work to 
be accomplished or so much money to be 
earned, instead of merely a fixed time to be 
spent in durance.”’ 

4. All prisoners of the habitual misdemeanant 
class should be liberated only on probation, or 
durirg good behavior, to be promptly returned 
to prison in case of a return to evil life. 

A more combined and complete system 
charged prisoners’ aid societies, partly by 


briefly stated in the language of the late la- 
mented E. C. Wines, D. D., is ‘* to devise 
some method or treatment which would com- 
bine deterrence and moral amendment, punish- 
ment and reformation, always, however, in 
view of the protection of society through the 
prevention of crime. This is the view now 
generally held by the soundest students of 
penitentiary science.” 

Or, as stated in the ‘‘ Declaration of Princi- 
ples” put forth by the Prison Congress held in 
Cincinnati in 1870, as follows : 

“The treatment of criminals by society is for 
the protection of society. But, since such 
treatment is. directed rather to the criminal 
than to the crime, its great object should be 
his moral regene@ation. Hence it should be 
made a primary aim of prison discipline to 
reform the criminal, and not simply to inflict _ 
upon him a certain amount of vindictive! ¢°3: 
suffering. ‘The best guarantee of the public oe ‘ aaten ff  maietiien te 
security against a repetition of his crime is the | Series eee ~ a es 9p - be tamgeng 
re-establishment of moral harmony in the soul Se ee reer 
of the criminal himself—his new birth to a In Ireland a most valuable and practical 
respect for the laws.’? work has been done, which has greatly lessened 

In the State of Indiana, the work of prison the re-commitments for crime in that island. 
reform is simply more fully and effectually to The system has three stages: 1. A penal 
carry out the provision of our constitution, |5°48° of separation in cells, continuing eight 
which declares (Art. 1, sec. 63), ‘The penal months, but may be prolonged tojnine months 
code shall be founded on the principles of by misconduct. 2. A reformatory stage, In 
reformation and not of vindictive justice.”’ which the system of progressive advance for 

good conduct is brought into use. 3. A pro- 
SUROPE. bationary stage, in which the reform is tested 

For more than one hundred years some of| by the absence of walls and iessening other 
the = in England have been engaged | restraints. To these may be added a ticket-of- 
in the work of prison reform. In 1722, a| leave system when liberated, so the convict, 
clergyman by the name of Benne proposed | in we relapse, may be returned, and a very 
and advocated separate imprisonment as a|thorough system of help to the discharged 
ese of reforming criminals, and thereby | prisoner until he can be safely reintroduced 
checking crime. John Howard began his| into society. 
labors as a prison reformer in 1773. In 1813} Of this one it is said by one of the ablest 
the visit of Stephen Grellet and William Allen | prison reformers,’that the ‘‘ Irish system is the 
Sibstcd, Fry, ““whach stiucloted for wide| he olf opsem of amocinion, x Ooi Gr ONE 

, Ss 3S » as 

activity the newly awakened and mivenad| seauihive conenen inherent in long periods of 
interest in prison discipline.” As an effect, | absolute separation.”” The system, however, is 
some years later, the Howard Association was| severely criticised by the advocates of separate 
isan contiowen, der fe semagemens ef] toe conetieria, nice Garlng Ve a ona 
its present able and efficient secretary, William} A careful examination of the Irish prisons in 
Tallack, to do a most valuable work ‘‘ for the | each stage, a few years since, afforded me great 
—, of the best methods of penal treat-| pleasure, and the system seemed to be as: per- 

ent and crime prevention.’’ ‘The great| fect as could be devised for that land, and em- 
— for which this association is now ne bodying many things worthy of imitation in 

are : our own State. 

I. Separation of prisoners from each other.| It will surprise many of you to know that 

nce a < association for 1881 they} two of the smaller countries of Europe—Bel- 
of the English prisons. ‘‘ Not only does| gium and Holland—have given more practical 
the existing system of convict establishments’ attention to the question of prison cuties and 
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with better results, than any other nation in|which French influence has its part. The 
the world. In Holland, there has been a body | Friends of Madagascar are fain to rely upon 
of practical philanthropists, for many years |the overruling care of the Lord, who is mightier 
past, who have given the subject much atten-|than man, and they have faith that His work 
tion, and the government has carried out, in}and people in that land will not suffer hurt. 
great measure, their suggestions, to the great | William Johnson and wife will probably return 
improvement of the prisons and !essening of|to their post in Friends’ Mission at the capital 
crime. in the autumn. The offer of another young 
In Belgium the one man, M. Stevens, who} English Friend for service in Madagascar has 
knows as much probably about prisons and | been accepted by the committee, and she will 
crime treatment as any man living, has been | probably go out with the Johisons. 
placed by the government as inspector-general} Eli Jones and Charles M. Jones have been 
of the prisons, and that at Louvain, buil: and | for several months at Brumana, Mt. Lebanon, 
managed under his direction, probably has no| where their presence has stirred up the zeal 
superior in the woild. It is upon the cellular|and faith of all in the mission. 
system, each convict being confined in a sep- 
arate cell, and never permitted to see another ing Home, and have had the satisfaction of see- 
convict. So rigid is this rule that during their|ing the fifteen pupils under Maria Feltham’s 
hours of exercise, and on occasions when | oversight, settled into good orderly work. 
likely to be brought into contact with other|The eight village schools have had their special 
convicts, their faces are covered by a veil; by|attention; they have providgd wooden desks 
this means they are not subject to the mortifi-|and forms for the girls’ schools, besides cup- 
cation of meeting old comrades after their dis-| boards, etc., and by Ibrahim Tasso’s active 
charge, and thus having the stigma of impris-|inspection, the schools have now attained a 
onment constantly to follow them, nor to be|standard of punctuality, order and good teach- 
learning lessons in crime from each other; and |ing probably not excelled in Syria. Many 
yet the harshness of the separate system is|special religious meetings have been held by 
greatly modified by systematic visitation of|E. and C. M. Jones in Brumana and the dis- 
several different officers every day, so that the |trict. T. Waldmeier now holds a meeting at 
intense monotony and tedium of life is} the Druse village of Beit Mary every First-day. 
relieved. They are also regularly taken out for} The Brumana meeting for worship, at which 
exercise in the open air. They are kept indus-|150 or more are present, is a very interesting 
triously at work, and every means taken to| gathering. From the presence of the pupils 
elevate them. It seemed to me when visiting | of the Boys’ and Girls’ Homes, the Brumana 
the prison as the model prison of the world. | day schools, etc., there is a large predominance 
Dr. Wines says of thisprison: ‘I have never|of youthful faces. 
conceived of anything in the form of a peni-| The Cottage Hospital has attained to over 
tentiary establishment so admirable in organi-| 100 in patients during the past year, suffering 
zation, so perfect in administration.”’ | from a great variety of ailments. Besides the 
(To be concluded ) medical treatment, which has been blessed with 
'much success, the especial aim has been to 
influence the soul of each one for good. A 
meeting was lately held with ‘‘ ex-patients,” 
a good meal being provided: some sixty of 
the poor and crippled came, and earnest desires 


They were 
ig iis at the opening of the new Girls’ Train- 


a a > einen 


OUR LONDON LETTER. 





There was little business at our Meeting for 
Sufferings on the 2d of Second month. The 
anti-opium cause does not seem to make much | were expressed that the blessings they might 
way politically. The British government do|have received when in the hospital might not 
nothing,—entrenching themselves behind the| die away, but that thus gathering together, 
plea that the Chinese are not sincere in their | their faith might be strengthened. 
desire to suppress the traffic. E. and C. M. Jones are now at Ramallah, 

Ever since the death of Gambetta there has| near Jerusalem, where also many efficient agen- 
been no cessation of excitement in France.|cies are in progress. The element of self- 
Apparently the nation will be goaded on to help is not forgotten. The English Committee 
take what appears to be a mean course for a| have recently decided to send out a medical 
powerful republic—the expulsion of some| missionary to Ramallah, George Hessenauer 
elderly, respectable and quiet citizens, because | having offered for this service. Great rejoicing 
they are descendants of those who once reigned | is manifested by the people of the district, 
in the country. Meantime the affair with|there being no doctor nearer than Jerusalem, 
Madagascar is half forgotten, and the French|ten miles distant, over a rough and hilly road. 
seem to be taking at least no overt action in| Poor and wretched as the fellahin of this dis- 
the matter. There is, however, reason to be-|trict of Palestine are, they have subscribed 





lieve that internal disturbances are ee £20 ($100), towards the expense of 


in the island between the various tribes, in/ building a house for the medical missionary. 
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Even Moslems join with Christians to further| kingdom. The Royal Family consists of a 
this object. | King and Queen, and their two daughters, one, 
The boys’ school at Ramallah contains sixty | the heir apparent, married to a native, who is 
pupils; their attendance is regular, and the|to share her royal honors, the other to an 
teacher has been able to raise the boys to a| Englishman, who advertises as a shipping and 
standard of education hitherto quite unknown | commission merchant and dealer in groceries, 
in the district, so that the reputation of the| dry goods, clothing, fancy goods, notions, and 
school is widely spread. Most of the boys arejall the articles kept in well-found country 
Greek orthodox Christians; there are a few/stores. The Prime Minister is also President 
Moslems. of the Board of Health, while the House of 
een, Decrees a Se. Nobles and the Cabinet are well represented in 
the various trades advertised, and many names 
Wuen Christ walked upon the water, or|are repeated in various offices, no doubt to the 
said to the winds and waves ‘* Peace, be still,’’ | great advantage of the finances of the country. 
and they obeyed, we neither have nor can have | The schools, churches, Masonic lodges, Amer- 
evidence that any natural law or force was|ican Legion of Honor, a ‘‘ Grand Army of the 
suspended in its action, but only that the forces | Republic Post, No.45, George W. De Long,” 
previously in action were overcome by a} volunteer military companies, fire department, 
mightier force.—Mark Hopkins in Princeton\ two daily papers, five weeklies, three of them 
Review. published in the native Hawaiian language, 
—e = one of these, too, by the Prime Minister, and 
From The Public Ledger Philadelphia. three monthly journals—all serve to show the 
HAWAII. extent to which American influence is still 
moulding the country. British, German, 
This petite Kingdom comes to notice in the Swiss and Portuguese Benevolent Societies be- 
Hawaiian Almanac for 1883, a handbook of speak the different nationalities, while the 
information on matters relating to the ‘« Sand-| Chinese are represented in the list of ship own- 
wich’ Islands. ers, merchants, and sugar planters, and by the 
The importance of Honolulu as a place of call Christian Chinese Church, which is evidently 
for whalers and other ships crossing the Pacific | Striving to do for this growing element what 
has been largely enhanced by the successful | the missionaries did and are still doing for the 
growth of sugar on the island, and by its| atives, with their two churches and services 
growing trade with San Francisco. The Ha-| Hawaiian. The missionaries have not only 
waiian Almanac furnishes in tabular form|Comverted and to some degree, educated the 
important details as to the population—over | People, but they have largely helped to develop 
50,c0o—with a revenue of a couple of mil- the resources of the Islands, and it is plain 
lions of dollara, a little public debt of three | that the Government was cheaper and better 
hundred thousand dollars, imports of nearly | while under their care than it is now that it has 
five millions, and exports of nearly seven mil-| Passed over to those who look more to outward 
lions; a king with a salary of fitty thousand show than to solid and substantial progress. 


dollars, the rest of the royal family and court | — " 

costing a hundred thousand dollars ; a Legisla-| EXPERIMENTS WITH INSECTICIDES,—Dr. A. T. 
ture only twenty-five thousand dollars, a Chief Cook presented a paper before the Agricultural 
Justice who gets twelve thousand, two Associate | Society, at Montreal, giving the results of a num- 
Justices ten thousand each, a Cabinet with a ber of experiments with different insecticides, the 


Minist . a? _| principal object of these being to determine with 
er of Foreign Affairs, another of the In-| come degree of accuracy the extent of danger in- 


t + e nT 8. , : : 

erior, a third of the Treasury, and an Attor-| volved in the use of arsenites for the destruction 
ney General, each getting twelve thousand | of the cabbage butterfly, the currant saw-fly and 
dollars, and the whole government costing three | other insects infesting the garden. His conclu- 
millions and a half. . . It is interesting to sions were that all should be very cautious in the 
see that the sugar crop has grown to 65,000 | US¢ of poisons as virulent as the arsenites com- 


tons, with a promise of a very large increase | monly employed. He did not hesitate to say that 


i ‘ . ‘ lit was perfectly safe to use them to destroy the 
in the exportation of sugar, rice, bananas, P * aig y 


: , irst brood of cabbage worms o use them on 
paddy and hides, and an increase in buildings, | ss —_ notte vo = oa aa 
’ - £S, | the foliage of any of our fruit trees if the fruit is 

§ ) 


railroads and telephones. Special articles! not to be used for five or six weeks. If the cur- 
in the ‘*Almanac’’ on Hawaiian pro-| rants were thoroughly rinsed, there would be no 
ducts, and on Hawaiian legendary and natural | danger in using the arsenites in fighting the slugs. 
history, are full of interest and well worth In case of the codling moth there can be no pos- 
reading, | sible a Eastern og a the 
: wae | arsenites, and from experiments the danger is 

edi nega agit at pw shown to be very slight even in rainless climates 
sleet: , ave S th) like California. He had no doubt but that the 
ertisements on the outside of the Almanac, | danger from the use of these poisons is far greater 
furnish some curious side-lights on the Pacific ' from carelessness in leaving them around where 
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stock will get at them, and where, through mis- 
take, they may be taken for medicine, or mixed 
in food, than will ever arise from using them in 
such cases as mentioned above. From the pe- 
culiar structure of the cabbage I should never 
recommend their use to destroy the second brood 
of cabbage worms. 





———_— 
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PHILADELPHIA, THIRD MO. 3, 1883. 





LOYALTy to the visible church involves two | 


things: wishing “ God-speed ” to all that is good 
and helpful in every religious body which openly 
professes the mame of Christ; and unselfish at- 
tachment to the one denomination to which we 
belong, so as to desire, even though it cost us 
some personal sacrifice, that it may be strong and 
prosper. 

How earnest was the apostle Paul’s expression 
of his feeling towards his brethren of the Jewish 
church! “I could wish that myself were ac- 
cursed from Christ for my brethren, my kinsmen 
according to the flesh."* Only where the truth of 
Christ, and His express commandment, necessi- 
tated his proclaiming a better way, did he part 
with those things which had made him a “ He- 
brew of the Hebrews,” 

Ecclesiasticism is, essentially, the substitution 
of arbitrary human authority, under the guise of 
church offices, for that which is divine. But the 
spirit of this, or of Pharisaism, is very different 
from that submission of one to another, for the 
Lord’s sake, and even submission to rightly es- 
tablished authority, which the Gospel enjoins. 
Have we as much of this swdmissiveness, in love, 
asthe church needs to-day ? Might not some things 
be yielded, for the sake of others and for the 
strength of the body, which cannot be easily in- 
sisted upon under the authority of denominational 
discipline ? 

Uniformity in matters of secondary importance 
is not necessary ; it is, in our age, over a large 
extent of country, scarcely practicable ; nor is it, 
indeed, always desirable. But wazty in a church 
is, for healthy life and work, indispensable ; and, 
in order for it, limits to divergence are necessary. 
Every denomination in the world has, and must 
have, such limitations. The question was asked, 
not long ago, in a leading religious paper, what 
should be done, if a Baptist minister ceased to 
hold Baptist doctrines? The answer was, that 
he should no longer preach as a Baptist minister. 
This seems to be plain common sense. 

There was a time when it appeared to be 
settled and understood what were the limitations 





*Romans ix. 3. 
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re 
of denominational holding, teaching and action 
within the Society of Friends. Once, uniformity, 
amongst Friends, almost reached its «/¢imatum, 
Now all this has changed. The question presses, 
has not this change already gone too far? We 
have no Vatican, nor even an Ecumenical Coun. 
cil, to decide questions mooted amongst us, “One 
is your Master, and all ye are brethren.” It is 
the best hope for us that all may be brought to 
lay everything, new and old, at His feet; not 
seeking each his own, but, in love, contending, 
rather, how much each may surrender for the 
good of all; so that, as a united body, the church 
may learn and obey His will. It is not in accord. 
ance with this spirit to yield to denominational 
discipline only when it accepts what we prefer; 
and to cali it ecclesiasticism whenever it, or the 
unbroken precedence and testimony of the So- 
ciety from the beginning, differs from us and our 
| ways. 

There is certainly need of more unity in the 
Society of Friends to day. Shall we not pray for 
it? May we not labor for it, to the extent of 
giving up something for it, if need be? “Love 
is the fulfilling of the law.” We commend this 
; question to those who by position and influence 
are, in a greater or less degree, leaders of the 
people. “ Brethren, pray for us,” 











EMIGRATION from Ireland to this country, by 
 sensinnimen aid combined with private benevo- 
lence, appears to meet with quite as good results 
| as could have been expected. James Hack Tuke 
| writes of it encouragingly to the (London) Friend; 
| as favorable accounts have been sent from Canada 

and elsewhere, and the 1,300 emigrants who came 
to America last spring have sent home to their 
friends already almost £1,000. From this last 
fac may be inferred, not only the commencing 
prosperity of those thus assisted to come to our 
shores, but also that they were well worth assist- 
ance; having strong family attachments, and 
readiness to respond in the best way possible to 
the efforts of those who so generously care for 
their interests and those of their afflicted country. 


————_—- +e - -- 


INDUSTRIAL ‘ MISSION Work, especially for 
India, is the subject of a communication from 
Henry S. Newman to the (London) /7iend for 
Second Month, just received. On the Malabar 
coast the German missionaries have, for a num- 
ber of years, found great advantages in the main- 
tenance of tileworks, weaving looms, furniture 
factories, etc., all of which are now self-support- 
ing, under the management of business men in 
full sympathy with the purposes of mission work, 
It has been found that these establishments meet 
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the requirements of such work in India in four _ The death of this affectionate daughter and 
important respects : sister casts a shadow of deep sorrow over her 
«Firstly, for the boys of the Mission, whom it family, and a large circle of relatives and friends 
would be perilous to apprentice to heathen mas- sonehin = toms “ nae cere _ — Monkhiv 
ters; secondly, for converts who have lost their Mee igi es ash aprons tie haa — sme re 
"evious means of subsistence by becoming eeting, and one of the Senior Class of Friends 
Christians, or whose previous employment was Boarding School, Providence, R. I., and greatly 
sinful; thirdly, for the very poor, whose wretch- beloved by her teachers and schoolmates, Her 
does appeals for help, and yet whom it would early and unexpected removal brings home to 
be wrong to habitually pauperize with gifts ; and, her family and friends with most solemn impres- 
fourthly, for inquirers who are anxious to place a gy a eae of ae Saviour, a“ 4 ae 
themselves under Christian instruction, but who | an tea Y Ma - ae ee a 
would be demoralized if the Mission supported | gprs tall ono cane 
them in idleness.” ANDREWS.—First mo, 20th, 1883, Mary, wife 
H.S, Newman thinks it almost strange that $ rat re and daughter of ener 
; 3 |B, and Sarah Bruff, age years; a member 0 
with the business faculty so prominently devel-| pjeasant Plain Monthly Necting, Iowa. 
oped in the Society of Friends, no one has yet} She was a mother in Israel, faithfully perform- 
offered to the Foreign Mission Association to con- | "8 the many and various duties of life. She 
secrate his commercial experience to the Lord. | realized that strength, both of open and of body, 
was always given for everything the Lord re- 
quired of her. Death for her had no terror. 
THE WOMEN’S CHRISTIAN TEMPERANCE HoME, | Often, during her illness, she repeated the lines : 
just started at 440 East Fifty-seventh street, New | “ Jesus paid it all, 
York, has in view a purpose well deserving of All to Him I owe, 


encouragement. This is stated as follows by its | Sin had left a crimeon stain, ” 
He washed it white as snow. 
managers : 


“The use of stimulants by ladies has, of late, See - heart — nt Han- 
increased so rapidly that intemperance among | ‘gg TE Eco ~e : yew ae aan 
the mothers and daughters of once happy homes, lc z he fo om i — ‘ed 5 ao <r lackin 
has become alarmingly frequent. A widespread | ames a ee — ac ing 
feeling exists that resolute and persistent efforts | 10 days; a member of Walnut Ridge Monthly 
should be made to resist this evil, and especially Meeting, Indiana. 
that some effective means should be instituted) ==" ———— 
for the restoration of the large number who are | NOTICES. 
anxious to be freed from these debasing habits. 
The success of ‘The Christian Home for Intem- | 
perate Men’ has led many to believe that a| 
somewhat similar undertaking for women might | 
be followed by equally beneficial results. 

_ A quiet retreat is needed, where the fatal intox- | 
icants are beyond reach; where, if required, spe- 
cial medical treatment can be obtained ; and| ; =: 

where, above all, those who are seeking relief} FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE,—The 
can be sure of tender and intelligent sympathy,! Annual Meeting of the Contributors to the 
and be brought under the constant influence of |“ Asylum for the Relief of Persons deprived of 
the highest Christian motives. The power of the | the use of their Reason ” will be held on Fourth- 
Gospel must be relied upon for salvation from! day, Third mo. 14th, 1883, a* 3 o'clock, P. M., at 
this, as from all other, degrading appetites. In-| the Commitee Room of Arch St. Meeting-house, 
dulgence in the use of stimulants must be felt to, Philad’a. THOMAS SCATTERGOOD, Clerk. 
be something to be repented of, and that can be | as 

overcome solely by Divine help. 

“Deeply impressed with the importance of this) THE EvANGELISTIC COMMITTEE OF NEw 
object, a committee of ladies has been formed,| YORK YEARLY MEETING desire the assistance 
and steps are being taken to secure a suitable | of those who are qualified to act as pastors for a 
building and the services of a superintendent and_| longer or shorter period in such meetings as seem 
matron, qualified to undertake the special work | to need building up. Any whose hearts may be 
contemplated,” directed of the Lord in this way will please cor- 

Donations, much needed for this work, may be respond with David H. Lane, Chairman of the 

; ; Committee, Chappaqua, N. Y. 





SO ————— 


FRIENDs’ INSTITUTE LECTURES.—The third 
lecture of the course will be delivered at the Hall 
of the Academy of the Fine Arts, Broad street, 
Philadelphia, on Fifth-day evening, Third mo. 8th, 
by Professor Isaac Sharpless. Subject: ‘“ Have 
Comets a Practical Value ?” 


Sent to either of the Managers ; of whom one is | 
a aged but still actively interested friend, Re- | a ‘3 ha ee ¢ : win G. nem 
cca Colli > ‘iftv- | IFE-LONG SERVICE.—William G. Malin, 
York ollins, 123 East Fifty-fourth street, New who entered the Pennsylvania Hospital, Philadel- 
; phia, in 1824 as Clerk and Librarian, occupied 
aaa "that post for seventeen years. He then became 
DIED. | Steward of the Department for the Insane in 
BROWN.—In West Newbury, Mass., on the | West Philadelphia, and remained there until 
26th of Eleventh month, 1882, Abbie M., the be- , 1848 ; since which, time until the present year, he 
loved and only daughter of Charles E. and has been Steward of the Hospital in the city. 
Amanda M. Brown, in the 20th year of herage. ‘His active connection with the institution has 
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therefore lasted for between fifty-nine and sixty| ways in a rather desolate and unprotected state 
years. Besides his duties in the Hospital, he has| in the East, and when these had joined the new 
accumulated a considerable library, especially | sect of Nazarenes, they would be cast off by their 
of works connected with the Moravian body, to| friends and would have to be assisted by the 
which he belongs. This library he has lately | church. 


presented to the “American Province” of the| 2 Zhen (And R. V.) the twelve called the 
Moravians, multitude of the disciples unto them : that is, 
wee they consulted together, and then called a meet. 
THE INTERNATIONAL LESSON. _| ing of all the members who chose to come, 
——- | And said, It is not reason (fit R. V.) that we 
Third month rr, 1883. | shoudd leave (forsake R. V.) the word of God, 
Acts vi. 1—15"| and serve tables. Up to this time the apostles 
At the close of Peter's reply in the last lesson, | had distributed the free contributions of the be. 
the members of the Sanhedrim were cut to the lievers to each as need required. But they had 
heart by being so boldly charged with the cruci-, Other functions, those of preaching and teaching 
fixion of Christ, and by the determination of the | 2%4 supervising the religious state of the flock. 
apostles to continue to preach Him and His glad| It was not wise or right that their time should be 
tidings. But Gamaliel, a noted doctor of the law, | 0 absorbed with the former duties that they 
asked that the apostles be put out of the hall for a, Should be hindered in preaching and teaching. 
time, and then counselled the rulers to be cautious | Fhe government of Christ in the church by the 
how they dealt with the preachers of the new! Holy Spirit is in accordance with the sound judg. 
doctrine. He cited examples of men coming out | ™€nt of spiritual men. The money duties of the 
and professing to be the Messiah who failed mis- church should not be entrusted to ministers, 
erably, and all that followed them were scattered| 3. Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among 
and brought to nought. He assured his hearers' you seven men of honest report. (Look ye out 
that if this counsel or doctrine of Jesus was of ‘herefore, brethren, seven men of good report. 
men it would fail, but if it was of God it could; R. V.) The apostles suggested the appointment; 
not be overthrown, The council thereupon called} the members at large chose the men, Church 
the apostles, had them beaten, no doubt with, government recognizes the superior direction of 
“forty stripes save one,” the number prescribed spiritual and wise leaders, and the democratic 
by Jewish custom, forbade them to speak in the} principle that the voice and judgment of the body 
name ot Jesus, and let them go. They continued | of believers is to be had. 
to preach, however, “daily in the temple and| _/ud/ of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, (of the 
from house to house.” But now arose trouble | Spirit and of wisdom, R. V.) whom we may ap- 
within the young church itself. The approach to Aommt over this business, The officers were to be 
a community of goods had been attended by hy-| men of good reputation for Christian morality 
pocrisy and lying, in the case of Ananias and and discretion, constantly under the power and 
Sapphira, and was now made an occasion of! grace of the Spirit, and endued with practical 
jealousy, murmuring, and the display of party wisdom to discriminate proper cases and to direct 
spirit. Probably five years had elapsed since the| the distribution of the supplies. They are never 
occurrences previously narrated. The growth of called deacons in the Acts, but the seven. Two 
the church had been rapid. Thousands, in-| of them, Stephen and Philip, were much more 
cluding many priests, had become obedient to! busy with preaching than distributing supplies. 
the faith, The twelve apostles probably had The fulness of the Spirit makes men good at 
fixed times when they distributed money or sup-} business. 
plies to the needy but sometimes clamorous'| 4. But we will give ourselves continually to 
Christians, and a complaint arose that the widows! prayer and to the ministry of the word. (But we 
of the Jews born in Palestine were more favored | wit/ continue steadfastly in prayer, and in the 
than those of Jews born in foreign lands, The| ministry of the word. R.V.) This prayer included 
extremely simple organization of the church re-| private prayer and the public prayer which accom- 
quired some addition, and a change was made to) panied their preaching. Zhe word hete, as in 
meet the emergency as it arose, | verse 2, means the divinely authorized preaching 


1. And in those days, (Now in those days | or teaching of the truths of the Gospel. 
R. V.) when the number of the disciples was| 5. And the saying pleased the whole mult 
multiplied, (multiplying, R.V.) there arose a‘ tude: and they chose Stephen, a man full of faith 
murmuring of the Gre'cians | Grecian Fews R. V.)| and of the Holy Ghost. (Spirit. R. V.) All those 
against the Hebrews, because their widows were| chosen have Greek names, and were possibly 
neglected in the daily ministration. In those foreign-born or Greek Jews, Of Stephen we only 
days probably means after a few years. Were' know that he was an able preacher and teacher, 
multiplying, by a constant, perhaps daily in-| fit to defend the cause of Christ, full of holy 
crease. Ch. ii. 47. The murmuring was ap-| courage and of the guadifying gifts of the Spirit. 
parently not an outcry, but a secret discontent,; And Philip: called “the evangelist.” Acts xx 
but the apostles acted promptly. The Grecian|8. He was a preacher of the same stamp aS 
Jews were Jews by birth in foreign lands whither| Paul afterwards became. He was remarkably 
the Israelites had been dispersed, These foreign-| led of the Spirit in his service. See Acts vil. 
born Jews usually spoke Greek, while those born 27—39. And Proch'o-rus, and Ni-ca'nor, and 
in Palestine spoke Aramaic or Syriac. The former, 77’mon, and Par'me-nas, and Nic'o-las, a prose- 
were looked upon by the latter as less strict than, /yte of An'tioch. Of these nothing more is known. 
themselves, and a little spoiled by their contact! Nicolas must have been at first a Gentile. “ He 
with the Gentiles. Widows were a great charge| may have sacrificed to Apollo, or taken part In 
in the early Christian church, Widows are al-' the licentious festiyals of the grove of Daphne. — 


LESSON x. 
THE SEVEN CHOSEN. 
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E.H. Plumptre. Converted to Judaism, he had 
become a full Jew before he became a Christian. 

6. Whom they set before the apostles, and when 
they had praved, they laid their hands on them. 
They doubtless asked God's blessing upon them, 
and His qualifying grace for their duties. In de- 
yoting to God a victim for sacrifice, the Jews laid 
their hands upon its head. The present action 
was, therefore, a mode derived from Jewish prac- 
tices, whereby men were set apart for some 
special service of God. It probably accompanied 
prayer, as calling down blessings emphatically 
on the person. 

7, And the word of God increased ; The cause 
is put for the effect. It means that the preaching 
of God's glad tidings caused conviction and the 
conversion of many. 

And the number of the discipies multiplied in 
Jerusalem greatly; (exceedingly; R.V.) anda 
great company of the priests were obedient to the 
faith. The conversion of the priests was probably 
‘connected with the preaching and miracles at the 
temple, the rending of the veil at Christ’s death. 
the preaching of Stephen and Philip, and the 
weariness of the priests with their office of daily 
slaughtering victims and offering incense, whilst 
they were taught that Christ had come and offered 
Himself ‘‘ once for all.” 

8. And Stephen, full of faith (grace R. V.) and 
power, did (wrought R. V.) great wonders and 
signs (miracles R. V.) among the people. Judging 
by his recorded speech, his teaching was broader 
and less Jewish than that of the apostles had 
been. 


9. Then (But R. V.) there arose certain of the 
synagogue, which is called the synagogue of the 
Lib'er-tines, and Cy-re'nt-ans, and Alex-an'dri- 
ans, and of them of Ci-li'ci-a,and of A’'si-a, dis 


puting with Stephen. (Certain of them.that 
were of the synagogue called the synagogue o, 
the Libertines, and of the Cyrenians, and ‘of the 
Alexandrians, &~c. R. V.) Synagogues were 
places of worship used by the Jews after the cap- 
tivity, both in Judea and wherever they were 
scattered. The Libertines were Jews, who having 
been taken prisoners by Pompey and other Roman 
generals in the Syrian wars, had been reduced to 
slavery, and had afterwards been emancipated 
and returned to their own country. The name 
corresponds to our word /reedmen. Cyrenians 
from Cyrene, a city of Africa, Alexandria of 
Egypt had a large population of Jews, Cilicia 
and Asia were Roman provinces of Asia Minor. 

10. And they were not able to resist, (withstand 
R. V.) the wisdom and the spirit by which he 
Spake. Stephen preached the truth, and these peo- 
ple opposed him, but were not able to prevent the 
truth spoken with such deep spiritual insight and 
power from convincing and converting many, 

1, Then they suborned men, which said, We 
have heard him speak blasphemous words against | 
Moses and against God. Suborned, got them to| 
give false testimony. People silenced by argu- 
ment often take to force or fraud. Blasphemous 
words, teaching which would draw the people 
away from allegiance to the laws of Moses, or| 
from faith in God, as they understood it. 

42, And they stirred up the people. Fora 
time the believers were in favor with “all the 
people.” Now some leaders raised the cry that 


Judaism was in danger, and stirred them up to 
bigoted hostility 


against the new teaching, ' 


And the elders, and the scribes, and came 
upon him, and caught him, (and seized him, R. 
V.) and brought him to (into R. V.) the council. 
They roused the priests and scribes as well as the 
people, seized him suddenly, probably while teach- 
ing, and brought him before the Sanhedrim. 

13. And set up false witnesses, which said, This 
man ceaseth not to speak blasphemous words 
against this holy place, and the law. (R. V. 
omits b/asphemous). They misunderstood Stephen 
and perverted his meaning. 

14. For we have heard him say, that this 
Fesus of Nazareth shall destroy this place, and 
shall change the customs which Moses delivered 
(unto R. V.) us. The charge brought against 
Christ was that He would destroy the temple (in 
the precincts of which the Sanhedrim met.) 
Stephen was charged with teaching which would 
change the customs made by tradition, and sup- 
posed to be from the law, but often such as made 
the word of God of none effect. Stephen doubt- 
less did not attack Moses or his laws, but showed 
how Christ's religion was to embrace the Gentiles 
and to fulfil the ceremonial law, and thus render 
it useless, 

15. And all that sat in the council looking 
steadfastly (fastening their eyes R. V.) on him, 
saw his face as it had been the face of an angel. 
Set in the midst of the circle, all eyes on him, his 
face glowed with the holy elevation, peace and 
joy with which the Holy Spirit inspired him. This 
might have made them doubt their. charges. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

1. Even in the church when filled with the 
Spirit there were murmurings. Human life is 
always a discipline. 

2. A rapid increase of members brings in 
sources of trouble. 

3. Some are called as ministers to give them- 
selves wholly at times to preaching and prayer. 

4. The early church had a very simple organi- 
zation and discipline. 

5. Officers were chosen by the people and ap- 
pointed as occasion arose, but confirmed by the 
apostles. 

6. Preaching and teaching were not confined to 
any class in the early church. All did so who 
were qualified by spiritual gifts and natural en- 
dowments., 

7. Money questions in the church are very 
likely to cause dissensions, and require special 
wisdom in their management. 

8. Dissensions may be healed if met in the 
spirit of kindness, wisdom and sincerity. 

g. When united, the church again spreads 
rapidly. 

10. When truth undermines traditions, men’s 
fears and hate are aroused. 

11. God fills His servants with holy peace, 
power and joy under trials for upholding His 
truth with faith and courage. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


I HAVE just returned from a visit to Adrian 
(Michigan) Quarterly Meeting and also from 
Alum Creek (Ohio) Quarterly Meeting, both be- 
longing to Ohio Yearly Meeting. The Lord was 
present to bless and to lead, and many were 
greatly strengthened spiritually, while many sin- 
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ners turned to the cross for salvation and cleans- 
ing. I was greatly pleased as I went from meet- 
ing to meeting and from house to house, to find 
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meeting was transacted in great harmony, Chris- 
tian condescension and brotherly love. 
Three public meetings for worship were held, 


Friends as a body holding fast to the old essem-| one on Seventh-day morning, two on First-day, 
tials of Quakerism; and not only so, but some | all of which were seasons of Divine favor. It was 


who were regarded as “too liberal” 
fast,” as firm on these essential doctrines as 
others. I am satisfied that if there was more 
charity and love, and more regaré for one another's 
views and opinions, and more of a willingness to 
come together in the spirit of the Master and 
counsel lovingly with each other, many misun- 
derstandings might have been avoided, The 
Lord's children need to be discreet, and if I may 
us€ the term, use policy and common sense one 
towards another, in orderto prevent divisions, As 
for myself I see the need of being very charit- 
able towards many of our older Friends, and not 
try to drive them into practices that are so con- 
teary to all of their teachings and opinions, I see 
the need of such a baptism that in our ministry 
and walk we can convince them (if they have not 
read it) that we have an experience that many of 
them will see they need, and the #eed will soon 
bring them to that point that they will take any 
course to get it. I speak from some fourteen 


years’ experience and observation in general | 


and revival meeting work. Our little branch 
of the church is too weak in numbers to be 
reduced into factions. May we all have the fid/ 
baptism of the Spirit, is my prayer. 

A. M. Purpy. 


Palmyra, N. Y., Second mo. 14th, 1883, 


_ THROUGH the goodness of our Heavenly Father, 
in answer to many prayers, I was enabled to at- 
tend the Four Months’ Meeting of Friends, held at 
Bloomfield, Second month 8th, 1883. About the 
usual number appeared to be in attendance. Many 
of these were young in years, and with several 
their connection with the Society had only been 


brief. They seemed, however, to be an earnest- 
spirited company, and so far as I could judge, 
came together believing there was a blessing in 
store for them, and with hearts uplifted to the 
Great Giver of good, that each might be privi- 
leged to partake in the measure suited to their 
respective needs. 

And perhaps the most interesting feature of that 
highly-favored meeting was the spontaneity with 
which it was proclaimed, that the anticipated 
blessing had in great mercy been dispensed to the 
satisfying of all, that the provision of Zion had 
indeed been bountifully blessed, and her poor 
awaiting, contrite children satisfied with bread. 
Surely it was touching to the fathers to see the 
hearts of so many of the children overflow with 
gratitude for the privileges enjoyed on the occa- 
sion of that meeting. We were favored with the 
company pf Isaac Stratton and wife, who at the 
present are sojourning with us, and Luke Wood- 
ard and wife from Toronto, all acceptable visitors. 
The select meeting was very well attended and a 
good time, and a time to be remembered as one 
of deep individual searching of heart in which it 
was evident the query was often mentally made, 
“Lord, what wilt Thou have me do?” with 
earnest desire that each might have the old 
promise verified to them, ‘I will instruct thee 
and teach thee in the way thou shalt go; I wilt 
guide thee by Mine eye.” The business of the 


and “too! shown that neither in the church nor the Christian 


experience of its individual members was there 


| any time to indulge in a state of ease or luke- 


warmness ; that the only place of true safety was 


ito be found in an active state of watchfulness 





| unto prayer; that the final future crown of glory 


awaited only those who were faithful unto death, 


| or who in the triumphant language of Paul, had 
|fought a good fight, finished their course, and 


kept the faith. 

Our Friends at Bloomfield are just now passing 
through the crucible, and need the prayers of the 
church that they may be preserved in the meek- 
ness and gentleness of the blessed Master: and 
may His great name have all the praise. 

TG 

Grafton, Canada, Second mo., 1883. 

Arconta, Sumner Co., Kan., Second mo. gth, 1883, 

The friends of prohibition in Kansas are not a 
little aroused since the great surprise from last 
fall election. Also the lengthy discussior of the 
subject in our “ accidental" Governor's message, 
and the motion made by his political friends in 
the Legislature to repeal the prohibitory clause in 
our Constitution, had the effect to rekindle the in- 
terest which produced that clause and the statute 
law two years ago. 

After the result of the election was known the 
liquor interest became very sanguine that their 
losses would all be made up, and for a time the 
darkness seemed to overspread the bright hopes 
of the friends who had worked so earnestly dur- 
ing the last six years. But now the general 
uprising all over the State and the faithful work 
being performed in the Legislature, give all a re- 
newed hope, and if “ rum ” succeeds in repealing 
or submitting a Proposition to the people to re- 
peal, we will continue to agitate the question till 
the victory comes. There is great encouragement 
in the history of the temperance-reform struggles 
of the State of Maine, and the wonderful im- 
provement witnessed by ridding the country of so 
great a destroying evil. The short time and im- 
perfect enforcement of the law leave no doubt in 
the minds of impartial observers as to the good 
prohibition has done in Kansas, and on the other 
hand if we ask the friends of wine to show us 
any good fruits growing out of the use of wine or 
intoxicating drinks, they can only say, “my 
liberty.” 

My earnest desire and secret prayer is that this 
good work may not flag till victory perches upon 
the banner of every State and Territory of our 
fair land, and that it may spread from pole to 
pole. Senator Thatcher, in our State Senate, the 
other day said that the Chinese prohibited wine 
through the Empire 1,100 years before Christ, 
and that not a drop could be found there at this 
day. Just think, a law enforced 2,900 years by an 
unchristian nation ! BENJAMIN NICHOLSON. 


Extract from a Private Letter. 
MISSION WORK, 
Birmincuam, Gro., Second mo, 8th, 1883. 
My dear wife joined me in this labor at Nash- 
ville, Tenn., on the 27th of last month, where we 
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had several large and interesting meetings. We 
are holding meetings almost daily with either white 
or colored people, and on Sabbath with both. 
They are usually well attended, and often large 
and’very appreciative. And we have not held 
any in which the intelligent and thinking portion 
of society did not manifest a deep interest. We 
find that public sentiment is advancing on the 
subject of temperance all through this country, 
and by reading and public agitation the people 
are becoming better informed on the effects of 
intoxicating drinks, and in favor of total absti- 
nence and prohibition of the traffic. 

This Southern country is a deeply interesting 
and very needy field of mission labor, The 
saloon and drinking customs are the most un- 
mitigated evils with which the poor freedmen 
have tocontend, It isa terrible school of vice, 
that is constantly absorbing their scanty means 
and leading them into idle and dissipated habits. 
Andevery day’s experience and observation con- 
firm us in the belief that we can never elevate 
the poor of this country, either white or colored, 
to that standard of citizenship and usefulness that 
the people desire, until we put this terrible temp- 
tation out of their way, 

We hela a large and deeply interesting meet- 
ing with the colored people at Athens, Geo., a few 
days since, at which the Mayor presided. It was 
atlo A. M., at the Institute built up and carried 
on by the American Missionary Society for the 
education of the colored youth. The Mayor spoke 
of its influence and benefit to their community in 
his closing remarks, and said there were but two 
excessive drinkers and drunkards among the 


colored people in their place; and that he at-| 


tributed this to the influence of the teacher, Mary 
F, Wells, their instructor for eighteen years. He 
said that the colored people of their city were 
greatly in advance of the white population in that 
respect, and he stated further that while that was 
the case, the ignorance of the colored people on 
the Temperance question throughout the country 
was such that their influence was cast against the 
Local Option law of the county that had been en- 
forced for several years; since which drinking 
was greatly on the increase with both white and 
colored. 

The efforts of good people both North and 
South, through education and the Gospel, Sab- 
bath-school and Temperance work, have been 
wonderfully blessed tothem. And yet through 
ignorance the great mass of the colored people 
are in favor of liquor as a right and a privilege, 
and thousands are annually being led down to 
tuin through its influence. I do not believe there is 
any field of missionary labor in the world of 
sreater importance and of greater promise for the 
same amount of labor and cost, than here in these 
Southern States, 

Both white and colored appreciate our labor 
and seem to be deeply interested in our manner 
of presenting the truth to them, and we are every- 
where received kindly. In addition to our meet- 
‘ngs I visit the public schools, both white and 
colored, and address the children on the effects 
of strong drink and tobacco and idle and dissi- 
pated habits, contrasted with the benefits of an 
education, virtuous and religious life, and industry 
and usefulness, These addresses of course are 
short, for I cannot occupy much time, but are 
always received in a kindly spirit, and they ap- 
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pear deeply interested, and as I leave give a 
standing expression of their gratitude. 
DAvID TATUM. 


MONTHLY MEETING CARE OF THE POOR. 


It has occurred to me that it would be a proper 
way to introduce the subject, of which I am about 
to speak, to the notice of Friends throughout the 
Society, by means of your publication. 

It is well known that the present plan of sup- 
porting our poor has this objectionable feature, 
that certain Monthly Meetings have imposed 
on them the expenses necessary for the main- 
tenance of several poor Friends, while others are 
exempt from any expenditure for this purpose, 
and that the inequality resulting from the acci- 
dent of location itself, may and does sometimes 
require those that are of limited means them- 
selves to support poor Friends because they are 
members of their particular Monthly Meeting, 
while another meeting, perhaps more able, has no 
such duty imposed. That, I take it, is improper, 
and could be easily avoided if a change of plan 
were adopted by order of the Yearly Meeting. 
I would suggest that the plan adopted by some 
other religious organizations has more equity in 
it, and certainly could not fail to be acceptable to 
every one who properly considers the subject. It 
is this: Have a fund to be supplied by direction 
of the Yearly Meeting and raised by the various 
Quarterly Meetings as part of their quota once 
each year. Let the necessities of the poor be re- 
turned by reports from Quarters to the Yearly 
Meeting, and a computation made of the whole 
amount needed for the coming year, and each 
Quarterly Meeting have its proper share added as 
a part of its quota to be forwarded as now is the 
case with funds for the usual needs. Why not ? 
If this were done the individual expense of our 
members would in some cases be cents instead of 
dollars. All would join in “giving to the poor,” 
and as compared with other purposes for which 
we contribute to our Yearly Meeting funds we 
would add one of no secondary character. 
Could not the Meeting for Sufferings have this 
subject considered by its members and bring the 
matter in a proper way before our next Yearly 
Meeting for its action? It occurs to me that if 
this were done it would have a better chance of 
careful consideration by the meeting than if 
brought forward in any other way. 


N. J. SHARPLESS, 
West Grove, Chester Co., Pa., Second mo. rath, 1883. 


Hanover, Micu., Second mo. atst, 1833. 

On Second month 8th, about 1 o'clock, an 
alarm of fire roused our village. It was found 
to be our meeting-house. The fire originated from 
a defect in the chimney, which was unknown to 
any one save the sexton, and he did not appre- 
hend any serious difficulty. It caught from fire 
used for meetings. On account of thegscarcity 
of water it was impossible to save the building, 
but everything that could be saved was removed. 
It will be impossible for us to erect another with- 
out help, and any contributions that Friends may 
feel disposed to give will be gratefully received. 
All contributions may be sent to Noah C. McLean 
and Alfred C. Hathaway of Hanover. Portia 
Friend, Correspondent. 





I was much interested in reading in the Pudlic 
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Ledger of 29th ult. a brief synopsis of Dr. Harts-| 12. How far has the work extended? Answer: 
horne’s lecture at the Franklin Institute—‘ Why | From the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from Alaska 
few people live to grow old.” No part of it im-| to the Gulf of Mexico. " 
pressed me more than the following : 13. When were Sabbath-schools first insti. 

“ The waste of life among children especially, | tuted? Answer: About one hundred years ago, 
in cities in hot weather, is due in large proportion | Now they have a world-wide existence and over 
to dirty streets, unclean and unventilated houses, | fourteen millions of members. 
and close packing together. The Children’s} 14. How many inthe United States? Answer: 
Country Week and the Sanitarium give to thou-| Over seven millions of members. 
sands every summer the boon of something to} 15. How many in Europe? Answer: Over 
breathe. It would be well if the mothers in any | five millions. 
given court or small street would take turns| 16, How many in Asia? Answer: Over thirty. 
through the hot days in spending each a day in| nine thousand. 

a public square with the children of several fami- 17. How many in Africa? Answer: Over 
lies together.” fifteen thousand, 

But these mothers do not attend lectures atthe! 18, How many in South America? Answer: 
Franklin Institute; they do not read the Pud/ic| Over one hundred and fifty-three thousand. 
Ledger ; and if they did, few of them have the 19. How many in Oceanica? Answer: One 
ability to plan and organize a movement of the | hundred and eighty-seven thousand. 
sort alluded to. Asin the case of cruelty to ani-| 20, When was the American Bible Society or- 
mals and cruelty to children, is there not room! ganized? Answer: In the year 1816. 
here for a similar work of Christian love ?—the,; 21. How many Bibles and Testaments dis 
organization among the mothers of a “ Society of , tributed since ? Answer: Between forty and fifty 
fresh air for the children.” Cannot some benevo-| millions, “A well of water springing up unto 
Jent lady or ladies take up this subject ? Through | everlasting life.” 
the physicians or pastors of the neighborhood ac-| 22. How many pages of tracts distributed by 
cess to these families might be readily gained, and | the American Tract Society during its existence? 
a movement begun which would bring better| Answer: Two billions eight hundred and fifty 
health and much joy and gladness to many a! millions one hundred and thirty thousand, 
suffering little child. MeEDicus. | 23. How many pages of religious books? 
Ss | Answer: Five billions eighty-six millions two 

hundred and sixty thousand. ‘Leaves from the 
A LESSON ON MISSIONS. \.tree of life for the healing of the nations.” 
| 24. How has this heavenly grain been har- 

1. What means are there for sending the gospel! vested? Answer: By going into the field with 
to distant nations? Answer: Missionary socie- ithe sickle of truth. “Thy word is truth,"— 
ties, Bible and publishing societies, | Foreign Missionary. 

2. How rnuch money is given by all the evan- | 
gelical missionary societies in this country for the | 
foreign missionary work? Answer: About two| NATIONAL ARBITRATION LEAGUE. 
millions of dollars a year. 


3. How much by the English churches? An- | Ata business meeting of the League held recent- 
swer: About three and a half millions, making a|ly, the Committee on Legislation reported the 
total of five or six millions. | presentation of a memorial to Congress they had 

4. How many missionaries of all churches are | prepared on behalf of the League, giving cogent 
now engaged in foreign missions? Answer: Two) reasons for the adoption of the joint resolution 
thousand five hundred, beside 18,500 native as-| offered by Senator Hoar, in the Senate, and Mr. 
sistants. McCold, of Iowa, in the House, directing the 

5. How many. native Christians are there ?! President of the United States to negotiate with 
Answer: Eight hundred and fifty-seven thou-| foreign governments with a view of establishing 
sand three hundred and thirty-twocommunicants | a court of arbitration for the adjudication of dif 
and 1,813,596 adherents. ferences between nations, The memorial was 

6. When did the present era of foreign mis-|read to ‘the meeting, and the Ardztrator, the 
sions begin? Answer: About seventy years ago. | organ of the league, was requested to publish the 

7. Has the missionary work been successful ? | same. 

Answer: Almost every land has been opened to} __ It shows that the subject of arbitration has been 
the gospel. The Bible has been translated into 226 | brought to the attention of the legislative bodies 
different languages. of the civilized nations of both continents within a 

8. What has been the progress in the last ten| few years, and in every case it received favorable 
years? Answer: An increase of more than half| consideration, and to maintain our eminence as 4 
a million native Christians and a quarter of a| humane and progressive people the obvious duty 
million dollars given to the cause. | of this Government is to incorporate these princ 

9. When did the present era of home missions | ples into our constitution and laws, and in our In 
begin? Answer: With the opening year of this | tercourse with other peoples, thereby wholly ignor- 
century. ing the barbarous and brutal doctrine that by 

to. Has the work of home missions been a| National duels honor may be vindicated and 
success? Answer: Its toils and triumphs cannot | maintained and the mind of justice ascertained 
be matched in either ancient or modern times. | and expressed. , 

11. How much money has been contributed to| Additions were made to the legislative com: 
home missions during its existence? Answer:! mittee, and the meeting was earnestly addressed 
Seventy-two millions two hundred and seventy-; by Enoch Hoag, ex-Superintendent of Indian 
six thousand dollars. Affairs, and other speakers, urging active exet 
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tions on account of the importance of this 
measure above every other now before Congress, 
because the rates of tariff, the volume of our 
currency, the business of the country, the morals 
of our citizens and the stability of our Govern- 
ment, as well as all other good governments, de- 
pend on the maintenance of peace by humane, 
just and peaceable means. Washington Paper. 


ome 


ITEMS. 





ACCORDING to the late census, no fewer than 
one hundred and thirty-two separate and distinct 
languages are spoken within the limits of the 
great British Empire of India, 

Tue death of Wm. E. Dodge, it need hardly 
be said, occasions a profound feeling of regret 
throughout the whole community, as it will 
throughout the whole country. 
who was known by almost everybody. 


REVIEW. 


Tho’ not for us he shows his face, 
Through all the long, dark, dreary day, 

We have our Father’s promised grace, 
And He will clear the clouds away. 


Be patient then, oh, weary heart, 

And while the day lasts, work with might. 
In God's sweet promise thou hast part, 

“ At evening time it shall be light.” 
—Gospel Expositor. M. H. RATCLIFF. 


-.- ~ 


THE SNOW-BIRD. 


BY AUGUSTA MOORE, 





Where doth the Snow-Bird sleep ? 
The stormy winter's night comes on apace, 
Thick falls the snow—knows it a sheltered place, 


He was a man| Where it can snugly creep, 
As a| And, safe and warm, its dusky pinions fold ? 


merchant and citizen he exerted an influence that | Where doth He hide His Snow-Birds from the 


was felt far and near, and the influence was 


cold? 


always on the right side. The religious world | All day the dark-winged flock 


the business community; but few men having 
devoted so much of their time to the practical 


will lament his departure, not less sincerely than 


About my window, hopping, chirping, come, 
Asking of Tinylu a seed, a crumb 
From his abundant stock. 


work of organizing, not only home and foreign | The yellow, pampered captive from the Isles 


missions, but benevolent societies and associations 


Nhere summer with perpetual verdure smiles, 


for the advancement of moral and social reform, | Welcomes these wanderers through the winter's 


The President of a down-town bank, who had 


storm, 








ency of his religious life with his business career. 











spirituous liquors, no matter what the occasion. 











but in that case he drank bad water. 








religious and temperance associations to which he 











valuable. The amounts of this gifts for these pur- 
poses were very large; latterly, 1 know he had 
given away $100,000 a year. He had enterprise, 
judgment and perfect integrity, and gave a large 
share of his attention in helping others.” —Daz/y 
Paper, 

DELAWARE has refused to abolish its whipping- 
pos, The “‘Mail and Express” says: “ While 
barbaric men continue to beat their wives, nothing 
less than a barbaric punishment is adequate.” 


A me 


_“T suppose that for one Christian who fails 
i prayer, there are four Christians who fail in 
praise.” — Ralph Wells. 


ee --- 


“AT EVENING TIME IT SHALL 
BE LIGHT.” 


When mists obscure the morning sun, 
And shroud the landscape like a pall, 

And hide earth’s beauties, one by one, 
e know the sun shines, back ot all. 











































































































And though at noon, we vainly try 

To feel the noonday’s warmth and cheer, 
We hush our chilled heart’s murmuring cry, 
And say the sa is bright and clear. 




















contributed money, and advice that was quite as 


been his life-long acquaintance, said this after- And fain would share with them his shelter warm. 
noon: “Mr. Dodge was famous for the consist- 


With small, faint song, 
With twitter, and with low and pleasant hum, 


He never held stock in a railroad which ran its} Hungry and bold, nimble and brave, they come, 
cars on the Sabbath day, and he never drank | Swept with the snow along. 


They frolic in the snow,— 


When he was travelling in Europe he sometimes | They dance with the white flakes, 
found it impossible to get good water to drink, | And every small foot makes 
His death | In the pure covering its tiny track ; 
will be an irreparable loss to the many charitable, While stars and spangles deck each httle back,— 


| They frolic in the snow 
| That falls so thickly round, 

O’er all the frozen ground ; 

But do the gay ones know 

Where they this-freezing night may hide away, 
And all securely until morning stay ? 

Close to the glass they creep, 

In at the panes they peep, 

Holding strange Masonry with Tinylu ; 

And their enticing ways, 

And all their antic plays 

Are full in the lone captive’s charmed view. 
They see the shadows fall, 

And to each other call, 

And Tinylu replies and tries to go 

Out to the hardy brood, 

With whom he shares his food, 

The little dusky elves that haunt the snow, 
Eagerly but in vain 

He smites the window pane— 

Oh! foolish little Bird, where wouldst thou fly ? 
Thy nest is safe and warm, 

Nought shall my Birdie harm, 

But out in the cold snow he soon would die. 
Where do the Snow-Birds sleep ? 

Where doth He safely keep 

His hardy, happy little winter sprites / 

I know their haunts by day— 

But see—they haste away— 

Where does He shelter them these stormy nights ? 

—Our Dumb Animals, 
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ENRY LONGSTRETH, 738 Sansom Street, 

Philad., has now ready a second edition of 
“Gleanings at Seventy-five,” by Susan Lukens, 
late of Ercildoun, Chester County, Pa., at the re. 
duoed price of 75 cents, post-paid. 


ee 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE.—Advices from Eu- 
rope are to the 27th ult. 


GREAT BRITAIN.—In the House of Commons, 
J. Chamberlain, President of the Board of Trade, 
said in reply to a question that the Government 
would move for the appointment of a committee 
of both Houses to inquire into the expediency of 
the construction of a Channel tunnel. An amend- 
ment to the address in reply to the speech from 
the throne; offered on the 20th by Gorst, 
declaring that in view of the confession of.the 
Irish assassins, no further concessions should be 
made to lawless agitation, was discussed in several 
sessions, to the 23rd, and was then rejected by a 
vote of 259 to 176. On the 26th, C. S. Parnell 
moved an amendment to the address, attacking 
in strong terms the executive in Ireland for the 
administration of the Crimes act, and supported 
it by aspeech in a similar strain. The amend- 
ment was rejected by 133 to I5 votes. 

IRELAND.—Hartrington, Secretary of the or- 
ganizing committee of the Land League, who is 
now in prison for using intimidating language, 
has been elected without opposition to a seat in 
the House of Commons for Westmeath, to fill a 
vacancy. 

FRANCE.—A deputation of working men, on 
the igth presented a memorial to President 
Grévy, protesting against the political instability 
of France, which, they say, injures the interests of 
labor. They declare that the prime causes of 
the condition complained of, are the toleration 
shown pretenders and the over-pliancy towards 
foreign powers. 

The new Cabinet has been constituted, with 
Jules Ferry at its head and as Minister of Public 
Instruction, In the Chamber of Deputies, on the 
22nd, he explained its programme. He said the 
first step would be to satisfy the wish of the 
Chamber by applying the law of 1834, under 
which the princes would be deprived of their 
military posts. He thought nothing further neces- 
sary at present, as the Republic is not endangered, 
and in case of a conspiracy would have power to 
protect itself by rights inherent in all govern- 
ments. He demanded that measures be taken 
against the utterance of seditious cries and against 
the authors of seditious placards, The Government 
proposes to facilitate public works, and to intro- 
duce measures looking to the organization of a 
protectorate in Tunis, and the reduction of the 
expenses of occupying that country. The foreign 
policy will be peaceful, but not necessarily one 
of inaction. The next day, a Bonapartist mem- 
ber moved a declaration that the Chamber de- 
sires that the individual liberty of all citizens 
without distinction, be respected. The motion 
was rejected, 395 nays to 92 yeas. Another 
member moved an expression of confidence that 
the Government was sufficiently firm to insure 
respect for the Republic, which was adopted, 368 
to 93. After a prolonged debate a resolution was 
also adopted approving the measures which the 
Government contemplates against pretenders. 
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On the 26th, eleven Republican deputies gaye 
notice that they would introduce a bill providing 
that non-activity of army officers under the law 
of 1834, can be decreed only after the report in 
favor thereof of a court-martial. 

GERMANY.—The Bundesrath, (Federal Coun. 
cil), has unanimously approved the bill prohibit. 
ing the importation of American pigs, pork and 
sausages. The Landtag has rejected the bill pro. 
viding for the taxation of the retail sale of spirits 
and manufactured tobacco. 

On the 22d, the first instalment, amounting to 
1,000 marks, $238, was forwarded to the United 
States, of a subscription raised in Germany for 
the sufferers by the floods in the Western rivers, 

Russta.—-A decree has been published appoint. 
ing a Commission to examine and amend the 
laws relating to Jews, which will afterward be 
submitted to the Legislative Department for ex. 
amination, 

The Go/os, published in St. Petersburg, having 
been three times “ warned,” has been suspended 
for six months, because of its “‘ mischievous tone” 
in discussing State institutions and in describing 
the intentions of the Government, regarding the 
reforms which have taken place during the last 
25 years, 

SPAIN._-The Government has resolved to take 
energetic measures for the suppression of Socialis. 
tic societies, which in Andalusia are said to num- 
ber 1,000 members, including persons of high 
social standing. 

Domestic --On the 17th ult., a shaft in a coal 


| mine at Diamond, near Braidwood, IIL., suddenly 


caved in, owing to an accumulation of water on 
the surface from heavy rains. About 300 men 
and boys were at work, of whom 77 were lost. 

A dispatch to the Mayor of Philadelphia from 
the Mayor of Lawrenceburg, Ind., on the 24th 
ult., stated that over 2,000 people in that place 
were still homeless in consequence of the flood, 
and must remain so for weeks. Over 200 dwel- 
lings were destroyed ; nine-tenths of the city was 
submerged ; and nearly every dislodged family 
lost all their furniture, clothing and bedding. 
Much aid had been received from other places, 
but much more was needed. . 

In the New Jersey House of Representatives, 
on the 21st, all the prohibition measures, includ- 
ing the proposed Constitutional amfendment, were 
successively defeated. 

Professor Brooks, of the Red House Observa- 
tory at Phelps, N. J., discovered on the evening of 
the 23d ult. a faint telescopic comet, in the con- 
stellation Pegasus, It was also seen the same 
evening by Prof. Swift, of the Warner Observa- 
tory, at Rochester, N. Y. 

A local “ cold wave” of great intensity was felt 
on the 24th in the region of New York near Lake 
Champlain. The temperature at Whitehall was 
14°, at Ausable Forks 30°, at Jay 31° and at 
Bloomingdale 40°, all below zero. 

ConGRESS.—Several of the Appropriation bills 
have passed during the week, some on reports of 
conference committees. The Senate adopted a 
resolution for a special committee to examine the 
work in progress for improving the Mississipp! 
river, and report next session; and one asking 
the President for information respecting an al- 
leged agreement of certain European Ministers 
at Lima and the United States Minister to try 
bring about a peace between Peru and Chili. 





